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REPORT, 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
PROVINCIAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
(Continued from page 338.) 

The second and the last part of this Report 
was to take notice of any circumstances which 
have transpired during the last year, either to 
encourage hope in the ultimate accomplishment 
of our independence, or to suggest the need of 
wise precautions against the evils with which 
it may be threatened. 

The only circumstance of this latter descrip- 
tion, worthy of regard, has been the disturbance 
of the relation naturally subsisting between the 
prices of bread corn and of meat. When we 
consult any tables of the rates of provisions 
either in Britain, France, Germany, or other 
European countries, we shall find this rule to 
hold universally, that butcher meat is double 
the price of flour, and butter double that of 
meat; as for instance, when flour is quoted at 
2d per pound, beef is at 4d and batter at 8d— 
the second being double, and the last quadruple 
of the first; and that these rules have obtained 
not at one time and in one place, but as far back 
as there are authentic annals, and in every na- 
tion where statistical accounts have been pre- 
served.* It cannot be denied that these rela- 
tions are perpetually disturbed by the operation 
of demand and supply; but sti!!, whenever any 
of the articles rise above, or sink below the as- 
sumed standard, there is a tendency in the pri- 
ces to adjust themselves at the points of equili- 





* As the proportion of prices here stated to exist be- 
tween flour, meat, and butter, may be considered as 
purely hypothetical, I shall present some tables, con- 
structed on minutes taken by Arthur Young in France 
and in England. Just before the breaking out of the 
revolution, that gentleman landed at Calais, for the 
purpose of taking a survey of French husbandry ; and 
in the prosecution of his plan, noted down every thing 
relating to wages, provisions, the methods of cultiva- 
tion, the nature of crops, manures, and in short all sorts 
of materials which might serve as data for the political 
economist. These minutes were taken in 1787 to 1789 
in all the departments of France ; for he traversed that 
kingdom by three separate routes, and therefore his 
general averages are fairly drawn. In looking into the 
particular minutes, | observe that the relation between 
the prices of meat, butter and bread is somewhat dis- 
turbed. In arable districts, for instance, bread is low- 
er, and meat and butter are higher than the general 
average ; and the reverse takes place in tracts fitted 
for pasturage ; yet the ratio on an average of the whole 
kingdom, comes out with wonderful accuracy. Trav- 
tls in France, vol. i, p. 441—under the article, Price 
of Provisions. 


RECAPITULATION. 

French English 

Money. Money. 
Beef per ib. on average of 76 minutes 7 f. 3 1-2 
Mutton do. 7 3 1-2 
Veal of 72minutes 7 1-2 3 3-4 
Pork of 28 minutes 9 4 1-2 
Butter of 38 minutes 163-4 81-4 
Bread of 67 minutes 3 1 1-2 


A pound of bread, notwithstanding the labor of bak- 
ing it, is always cheaper than a pound of flour, because 
the former is to the latter as 36 to 26, that is to say, 
20 lbs of flour will, after adding water, salt and yeast, 
make, in all ordinary cases, 36 Ibs of bread. Flour, 
therefore, in France, could not be less than 2d per Ib. 
when bread was at 3sous. The proportions then in 

nce, from these numerous and extended minutes 





brium. The great reason for this difference of| 
value lies in the cost of production. A farmer} 
can raise a pound of oatmeal or flour much 
more easily than he can raise a pound of beei | 
or mutton ; and therefore he should be rateably | 
paid for his labor. But moreover, meat is more | 
nutritious, or capable of sustaining the body | 
longer, quantity for quantity, than bread corn; 
and on this other account an effective demand 
will always exist for the former at double the 
prices of the latter. Amongst us during this 
last year the relation subsisting between these 
two articles of farm produce has been entirely 
subverted. Beef during the greater part of 
winter could be purchased at 1}d or 2d per Ib. 
while oatmeal commanded 17s 6d, and flour 20s 
per ewt. At the present moment beef is worth 
3d in the market, and superfine flour at 9 dolls. 
per barrel—that is at 2id per pound. This is 
a complete subversion of the order which holds 
in Europe, and demands the most serious and 
grave deliberation, as involving the prosperity 
of our rural economy.. One grand error in this 
country has been the want of arithmetical cal- 
culation, in reckening up the cost of the differ- 
ent sorts of produce which are brought to mar- 
ket. Few have any just idea of what it takes 
to rear a pig, a lamb, or acalf. Our farmers 
are thus ignorant, in a great measure, of reia- 
tive prices dependent on the expense of pro- 
duction, and they conduct their sales under the 
guidance of the blindest chance. No man surely | 
dare affirm that a given quantity of meat can be | 
raised as cheap as a given quantity of flour, and 
yet so it is that the former during the whole of 
last winter has been lower than the latter. In 
England, where agriculturists put down every 
item of expense under its appropriate head, 
and keep books on as correct principles as does 
the merchant, it is recognized as an invariable 
rule, that unless beef fetch double of fiour, the 
occupier should break up his grass lands and 
bring them under tillage. The relation in price 
between these two produces a perpetual oscil- 
lation between pasturage and tillage, and deter- 
mines the farmer in the destination of his fields. 


may be justly quoted as follows—Flour at 2d, meat on 
an average of all the sorts nearly 4d, and butter at 
8 1-4d per Ib. 

By the same writer, and in the same place, it is said 
that in England the prices in 1790 were 


Beef _—at 4d. per Ib. 

Mutton 41-2 

Veal 4 1-2 

Pork 4 

Bread 13-4 equal to flour at 2 1-4 per Ib. 


In farther corroboration of these relative prices, see 
Young’s Tour, East of England, performed 20 years 
before, in 1770, vol. iv, p. 303. 

Beef, average of 37 places, 3 1-2d per lb. 
Butter do. 6 1-2 
Bread do. 1 1-2 flour being 1 3-4 Ib. 

See also his Tour in Ireland in 1776 to 1778, vol. ii, 
page 149. 

Beef on an average of the Kingdom 2 1-2d per lb. 

Mutton do. do. 2 3-4 

Veal do. do. 3 1-2 

Average of the above 3 meats is a fraction short of 3d. 

Butter 5 3-4 
The price of bread is not mentioned, because the 


| between pasturage and tillage.” 





peasantry lived chiefly on potatoes. 


He tills more when bread rises above, and less 
when it descends below its proper level.* 

I have been at the more pains to set thie 
proposition in a plain light, because of its vital 
importance connected with our present condi- 
tion and future prospects. The opinion has 
been long popular, that the province was fitted 
to be a pastoral rather than an agricultural 
country ; and this has been received without 
much examination, and gained an almost uni- 
versal assent. It has not failed to produce a 
strong effect on rural industry, and to create a 
corresponding bias towards the hay culture.— 
On this acconnt our finest lands have been laid 
down to grass, and our marshes, which under 
the French were fruitful of corngand were al- 
ternately under fallow and wheat, have ceased 


* It will be found by recurring to our last Price Curs 
rent, p. 343, that superfine Flour is about $8 a barrel ; 
which contains 196 lbs. and will give 4 cents 1-10th 
nearly per lb. Beef, best pieces, from 8 to 9 cents, and 
lump Butter from-18 to 20 cents. That is, butcher's 
meat is about double the price of flour, and butter 
double that of meat, which, according to the author of 
this report, are about the same relative proportions 
which these articles of provision bear in “ Britain, 
France, Germany, or other European countries.” If 
would seem, therefore, that in New England, there is 
no reason, to be derived from the state of the market 
prices of these articles in Boston, for any ‘* oscillation 
The relative prices 
which are given for rye-meal and Indian-meal, com- 
pared with the price of flour, appear to us to be about 
correct, and prove, so far as the rules of the able au- 
thor of the Report ought to influence our tillage, that 
New England farmers have, as a body, decided not 


‘improperly in ‘* determining the destination of their 


fields.” 

There are, moreover, a variety of considerations to 
be taken into view, as respects the most profitable kind 
of culture. If a farmer lives at a great distance from 
market, butter, beef & pork will perhaps be found most 
profitable, because most easily conveyed to the place 
of sale. The nature of the soil, the facility of procur- 
ing manure, the price of labor, &c. &c. are items of 
importance in determining between grain and grass 
cultivation. In the neighborhood of large towns, where 
manure can be had cheap and in any quantity, and 
the soil is suited to arable cultivation, Indian corn and 
other grain may be raised and sent to market to great- 
er profit than in the interiur, because the transport is 
not so serious an item of charge. Besides, it may be 
said of farms situated at some distance from populous 
places, without cattle you will have no manure, and 
without manure, no grain. But in the neighborhood 
of a large town, manyre, and of course grain, may be 
had without cattle. 

In Great Britain, accorditg to Sir John Sinclair, the 
grain cultivation is carried to an extreme. He says, 
“It cannot be doubted that if one-fourth part of the 
land, which at present is sown with corn [grain] were 
properly laid down in grass, for the purpose of feeding 
stock, it would be of the greatest benefit both to the 
farmer and the public, as the other three-fourths would 
be better manured, more easily cultivated, and would 
produce as much for consumption as the whole now 
does."—Ed. N. E. Farmer. 
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to be considered as arable, and been well nigh 
set apart for the exclusive support of live stock. 
This practice has been one of the chief sources 
of the depression of our agriculture, and has 
served too long to perpetuate distress, embar- 
rassment and poverty. The very reverse of 
this favorite opinion will, I apprehend, turn out 
to be correct; namely, that this Province is 
much better caleulated for agricultural than for 
pastoral purposes. 

In corroboration of this novel statement, it 
may be stated that a cwt. of oatmeal or flour 
can be raised at less expense in Nova Scotia 
than in Britain. To pave the way for our con- 
currence in this position, we may boldly refer 
to the comparative fertility of the two coun- 
tries ; and we can be justified on the best docu- 
mentary evidence, if not to exalt our own above 
England, at least to set it on a footing of equa- 
lity. Our acre will yield as much as theirs, if 
cultivated with like skill and capital. Should 
this be granted, the point at issue is no longer 
doubtful ; because the burdens affecting land 
are here light and trivial compared with the 
taxation which the English farmers must bear. 
Tithes, poor rates, direct and indirect taxes, 
jointly contribute to swell the charge of pro- 
duction and add to the first cost of their bread 
corn. In all these points of view ours have 
confessedly the advantage ; and are only inferior 
to them in a higher rate of wages. 

But if the balance be in our favor with res- 
pect to the raising of meal and flour, it inclines 
against us with regard to the cost of rearing 
beef and mutton. “The British farmer can bring 
these latter to market at a lower rate than the 
Nova Scotian, and this he accomplishes by the 
mildness of the winter and the nature of the 
feed. The sheep both in Scotland, England, 
and Ireland, are allowed to range their native 
hills throughout the whole year, and to pick up 
a subsistence from the decayed herbage, heath, 
and wild plants, which are but seldom covered 
‘with snow. The cattle again are fed in the 
foldyard for not more than two or three months, 
and in the more temperate districts for less than 
the half of that time. The straw of white crops 
with a moderate supply of turnips is the species 
of fodder which supports them, and its principal 
value is always estimated by its conversion into 
manure. <A heifer is usually taken for winter- 
‘ing at the rate of 20s.—-a sum which here would 
not pay above the third of the hay which must 
be consumed during the long and dreary six 
months when our cattle must of necessity be 
shut up. If these data be correct, it would ap- 
pear that the English farmer raises his meal 
and flour at a greater, and his meat at a less 
expense, than these can be respectively pro- 
duced in Nova Scotia; and yet in order to re- 
imburse his outlay, he requires a difference be- 
tween them of double the price ; whereas our 
farmer during the last year has been supplying 
the butcher, weight for weight, either at or 
below what he could obtain, for his bread corn. 
‘That region can never be destined by nature 
for pasturage, where the domesticated animal 
must be fed by hand for more than half of the 
year; and where, on account of the extraordi- 
nary quantity of hay needed, the very best lands 
must be devoted to their use. It is this capital 
mistake which has so long borne down the ag- 
ricultural interest, and led our landholders to 
pursue that branch of rural economy, where 
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they will ever be attended with indigence and 


pecuniary embarrassment. The cost of rearing 


a pound of meat will always in this country be 
somewhat more than the half of producing the 
same weight of oatmeal and flour; and there- 
fore the natural relation subsisting between the 
prices should be adjusted at a higher level cor- 
respondent to the capabilities of the climate. 

If France and England, notwithstanding the 
temperateness of their winters and their super- 
abundance of straw for fodder, require that 
meat be double the price of flour, it is perspi- 
cuously manifest that in Nova Scotia, beef, from 
the expense and trouble of rasing it, should be 
elevated a little above that standard. What 
that proportion of rise should be is no easy 
matter to determine; yet the principle itself 
on which it depends is neither hidden nor un- 
controvertible. In all the branches of a free 
trade, where labor and capital are not fettered 
by any impolitic or arbitrary restriction, they 
ought to have the same profit, and they will 
tend to this equality whenever men understand 
their own interest clearly. The remuneration 
derivable from an hundred pounds in live stock, 
should be equivalent to what the same amount 
yields in tillage ; and therefore the prices of 
butcher-meat and bread should here assume a 
relation resulting from the greater or less ex- 
pense of production. 

These views strongly inculcate a lesson of 
practical utility that deserves to be earnestly 
taught and deeply studied. Our countrymen 
have persevered in the hay husbandry to the 
obvious disadvantage of themselves and of the 
community ; and it is now high time that they 
be cured of the strange infatuation. They have 
been selling beef at a price much below its fair 
and natural level, and consequently drawing 
from their lands a return less by the one half 
than these could have yielded under arable 
management. 

And | believe that our farmers are beginning 
to open their eyes to their true interests. ‘The 
rage for grazing is gone by, and better and 
juster scntiments are succeeding in its room. 
Our peasantry are a shrewd and intelligent race, 
and will not fail, in the long run, to discover 
the best and most advantageous methods of em- 
ploying their labor and capital. Their own 
calm reflections and their mutual reasonings are 
gradually removing the prejudices which cloud- 
ed their understandings, and are enabling them 
to descry the respective benefits of pasturage 
and tillage. Since the origin of this Society, 
there has been a progressive increase of arable 
cultivation, and from present appearances it is 
not yet on the wane. Very considerable quan- 
tities of country flour have been weekly, ‘] had 
almost said daily brought to Halifax during the 
last three months, and this event marks a new 
era in the records of our agriculture. 

It will be recollected that when I had the 
honor of last addressing you in this place, | 
then stated, “that the prizes which had been 
* offered for bringing a supply of flour to Hali- 
“ fax had baffled expectation, that three parceis 
“only, amounting to 2 tons, 16 cwt. had come 
* from the interior, and that it would be vain to 
‘ centinue those prizes, because our husbandry 
“ seemed to have reached that point in which 
“ it could about meet the internal consumption, 
‘ but had nothing to spare for the capital.”— 
We are now advanced a step further ; and with- 





out the least encouragement from the Legisla- 
ture, native flour has come in all this winter as 
regularly as the other articles of agricultural 
produce. What the whole quantity may have 
been, it is impossible to ascertain; we know, 
however, that it has been bought up as fast as 
it appeared, by merchants, bakers, and house- 
holders ; and the supply is not yet stopped, but 
continnes flowing with a steady current. 

From some inquiries which I have made 
among the principal purchasers, there is eyj- 
dence that about forty tons* have passed into 
their hands, besides the small parcels which 
have gone to housexeepers, and which could 
not be traced with any accuracy, but may be 
safely reckoned at ten more. 

This town too is not the only place where 
native flour has been exposed for sale. Pictoy 
is now trading in it to a great extent; and oat- 
meal and flour are received there by the mer- 
chants in payment of debts, and in the exchange 
of commodities. Even Liverpool, according to 
a late letter from the Secretary of its Agricul. 
tural Society, had gotten fifty barrels by the 
22d January last, from Brookfield and Caledo- 
nia, where three years ago the settlers began 
to out down the forest. 

But though we have no means of reckoning 
the sum total of all the domestic flour raisc: 
by our farmers above their own immediate 
consumption, we can refer, with the view of 
casting some light on this subject, to the books 
of the Custom House, and learn whether our 
imports on the whole have been diminished in 
1822. When we appeal to this testimony, the 
information is of a most gratifying and exhilar- 
ating description. In every article of agricul- 
tural produce there has been a signal reduction 
of imports during the last year, and in oats ani 
in barley we have obtained an export for the 
first time. 

At the desire of his Excellency the Governor, 
an account of the Imports and Exports for the 
years 1818 and 1819 has been obtained from 
the Custom House in order to ascertain the ag- 
ricultural state of the province before the ex- 
istence of the Provincial Agricultural Society ; 
but it is unnecessary minutely to go into ll 
these particulars, as it would too much compli- 
cate the details now presented, ‘to carry the 
comparison so far back. This Society began 
its operations in the spring of 1819, and cv» be 
supposed to have influenced but slightly the 
agricultural produce of that season. 1 shill 
just observe, that although the imports of both 
these years fall short of those of the succeed: 
ing, they swell greatly beyond those of 1822. 
In the first of those years we imported 5},(0 


* Since the date of this Report, March 12th, a regu- 
lar weekly supply has continued to come in from the 
country, and the whole quantity, now April Ist, can- 
not be less than 80 tons, as one individual, Mr. Wm. 


Macara, has brought from his farm several tons. Eighty § 


tons flour are equal to 914 barrels; and these being 
added to the imported stock on hand will, it is belicv- 
ed, meet the consumption of the town till the naviga- 
tion of the St. Lawrence opens again the Canadian 
market in May. But if our agricultural improvement 
were to be calculated solely by the above quantity, 
we would run into an egregious blunder ; for it is mat 
ter of observation and of fact that the sleds and was- 
gons returning from the town are not, as formerly, 
loaded with foreign flour; and therefore our tillage 
now equal to the wants of the country, and has in pa" 
arrested that destructive trade carried on by our fat- 
mers since the first settlement of Halifax. 
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barrels and 1181 half barrels of flour; and in 
1819 the further amount of 50,716 bbls. 2043 
half bbls. and 350 bags, with bread, wheat, In- 
dian corn and meal in proportion. 

These statements should suffice to banish all 
despondence about our future prospects, and to 
inspire an unhesitating confidence in the capa- 
bilities of a country, which has repaid our ef- 
forts with so much liberality. They should 
also have a due effect on the guardians of the 
public expenditure,--inasmuch as undoubted 
proofs are furnished that the former grants 
have neither been unprofitable nor misapplied, 
and that every shilling taken from the treasury 
has been a mean of lessening our imports, and 
of thus saving our circulating medium ; to say 
nothing of the great addition made to the pro- 
vincial wealth. To sum up the whole, | am 
inclined to believe, that in the history of do- 
mestic improvement, no parallel can be found 
to the prodigious advances we have made in 
the short space of four years; and that if the 
mechanism now in motion, by which this pro- 





vince is ascencing so fast to independence in 
corn, be neither broken down nor materially 
clogged in its operations, we shall soon rise 
superior to all our difficulties. 
JOHN YOUNG, Secretary. 
Halifax, March 12th, 1823. 
——— 
FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
CATTLE SHEDS. 


J. H. Farm, West Newbury, May 27. 
Mr. Eprror, 

I wish through your valuable paper to re- 
quest a description of the best possible way of 
making a Cow House—as to the width; depth 
of the trench; space between each cow; whe- 
ther to have partitions or not; how to fasten 
them ; whether a rack is necessary or not; and 
every thing that is convenient or useful. 1 
have for sometime calculated on making an al- 
teration, and have taken pains to ascertain the 





best way, and thought I had a perfect plan; 


but unfortunately for my plan, I saw one pos- 
sessing more conveniences the other day, which 
induced me to think if I made the inquiry thro’ 
your paper, some of your many respectable 
patrons would be willing to give a description 
of those on their farms; or if theirs were in 
any way defective, to alter their descriptions 
to their present views, which will much oblige 
yours, &c. ARATOR. 
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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
REMEDY AGAINST THE HESSIAN FLY. 
Mr. Epiror, 

Sin— Wheat is so important an article of food 
that every farmer should make all possible im- 
provement in its cultivation. It is like the 
other precious things of this world, the more 
valuable, the mere difficult to obtain. Many of 
our farmers in this quarter begin to despair of 
success in this crop for the present, in conse- 
quence of the ravages of the Hessian Fly the 
last season, which, they say will have its course 
and destroy our Wheat for several years, after 
which we may again venture to sow it. A 
neighbor of mine has lately informed me of a 
remedy, or rather a preventive to the effects 
of this destroyer, which to me is new, and may 
be so to others, and I therefore hasten to com- 


of notice you will give it publicity, and not oth- 
erwise. $ 

My neighbor states that his brother, in an 
adjoining county, sowed a field of wheat the 
last season, which came up well and grew rap- 
idly for a short time, when he discovered that 
the fly had laid claim to the whole field by de- 
positing its eggs in the first joint of every stalk. 
Immediately on this he turned his sheep into 
the field, who ston cropped the whole to the 
ground, and after they were removed the wheat 
again grew rapidly, and from this field he har- 
vested a remarkable fine crop of good wheat. 

I leave this simple fact to the consideration 
of yourself and your subscribers. 

Yours, respectfuily, B. 

Buckfield, Maine, May 20, 1823. 

= 

From the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository. 

I do not expect to impart any thing new to 
the intelligent farmers of our country, but still 
as the crop of hay must ever be an important 
subject to the cultivator ; and as the success of 
the foliowing experiment was very gratifying, 
I am induced to submit it for publication. If it 
induces others to drain their low lands, and 
make them more productive, | shall reap much 
satisfaction therefrom. 

I have on my farm a flat piece of low land, 
of about twenty acres. This has been to me, 
and to my ptedecessors of more than half a 
century, of less value than has been expended 
in mowing the alder and other bushes, which 
had overrun the ground. The difficulty of drain- 
ing, for want of a sufficient descent, had dis- 
couraged any thing being dcne to effect any 
improvement. Although | had occasionally seen 
some instances of low land thrown into beds, by 
intersecting ditches, yet the universal practice 
of this mode of taking off the water, and pro- 
ducing forward vegetation on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence, and its apparent good effect, in- 
duced me to make the experiment. 1 accord- 
ingly, in a dry time, in the an of the year 1814, 
broke up about four acres of this land. The soil 
was of a black meadow mould. The under stra- 
tum sand and clay mixed, making a hard pan. 
As the. furrows turned over very smooth, ex- 
cept in some places where it was strong, the 
land was left till the next year, 1815. When 
it became sufficiently dry, the sod was found 
more rotted than was expected. About twelve 
bucks of manure to the acre were carted on 
and spread, and the harrow was, at different 
times, passed over the ground during the sum- 
mer and fall of the year. The usual wetness 
of the soil had discouraged the expectation of 
raising any crop from the ground. In the latter 
part of the fall a large central ditch was opened 
through the whole piece, corresponding to the 
descent therefrom. Furrows were then plough- 
ed at suitable distances, and the ground from 
them thrown upon the beds, which were made 
about 20 feet by 60. This admitted a more 
early ploughing in the summer of 1816. It was 
then laid down with herd’s grass and clover 
seed. About half a bushel of the former, and 
four pounds of the latter to an acre. A few 
oats were sown therewith, which gave a com- 
mon crop, and were cut for fodder. As the 
land had not been highly manured, and the ex- 
periment promised very favorably after taking 
off the oats, a coat of manure was put on, of 


object to prevent the evaporation of the ma 
nure - this was done early in the dry season) 
as well as to have the land left smooth, and de 
scending towards the ditches, they were plough- 
ed anew, and the earth in them thrown upon 
the beds. In the spring of 1817, the grass made 
an appearance of most exuberant fertility ; the 
herds’ grass became very thick, and, before 
mowing, measured, much of it, over five feet 
The clover was well set. 

Several of my neighbors, thinking the crop 
greater than they had seen, wished to have the 
produce ascertained. 1 accordingly had three 
parts, or pieces, in no respect differing essen- 
tially, if at all, from the rest, measured by a 
careful surveyor, Major C. Adams, of Needham, 
and the crop therefrom was sent to the town’s 
scale and weighed. The hay was perfectly well 
made, and the result was 16,152 square feet, 
equal to 591 rods, produced 1 ton, 10 hundred, 
and 3 quarters of hay, equal to 4 tons, 2 hun 
dred, 3 quarters, and 2 pounds to the acre. 

I am, Sir, with much respect, yours, &c. 

JOHN WELLES 
From the American Farmer, 
TO TAKE HONEY. 
Mr. Sxinnek, 

There is a gentleman in the lower part of 
your native county, who knows much better 
how to take honey from bees than the German, 
mentioned in your paper (No. 48, vol. 4,*) and 
with less expense than Blake’s patent hives. [ 
was once an eye-witness of his taking it, and 
partook of the nice dainty. He has no need of 
cap, mask or gloves—so far from shielding him- 
self, he rolls his sleeves up above his elbows, 
and goes at it when the sun ts at ifs meridian, 
knowing that the bees are all at that time from 
home. The brighter the sun the better, and 
the month of August is his honey harvest.— 
When he goes, as before mentioned, at mid-day, 
he takes off the top of the hives and takes out 
as much honey as he thinks proper; nails on 
the top and goes on to another, and another, 
until he is done. ‘The honey is as nice and 
white as it can be. The bees will immediately 
fill up the vacant place, and the next year you 
have nice new houey again, as the gentleman 
informed me. A LOVER OF HONEY. 

May 1lith, 1823. 

*See N. E. Farmer, pp. 522 and 331. 


Wueat Harvest.—Our accounts are various, 
but generally very unpromising. On both the 
south and north sides of the James River, for a 
considerable distance above this city, and for 2U 
miles below it, there bas been much injury al- 
ready done—at some places the fly alone, at 
others the chinch bug, and in some fields both 
insects are at work. We have heard that the 
bug has already attacked even some of the oats, 
and some spots of the young corn. The rich 
lands, even in this district, however, may pro- 
duce good crops of wheat. On the lower parts 
of Pamunkey river and on to the Rappahannock, 
the crops as yet appear very fine. The chinch 
bug is certainly this year in extraordinary num- 
bers—for within the last week many have been 
seen flying in our city, an object of curiosity 
rather than of dread. It is a small speckled fly, 
that derives its name from its smei! when mash 








municate it to you, knowing that if it be worthy 


about 12 bucks to the acre; and, it being an 





ed between the fingers —Richmond Enquirer. 
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From the London Farmers’ Journal. 
On feeding Sheep with Mangel Wurtzel. 
Heredfordshire, Jan. 25, 1822. 

Sir—lIt is rather unusual for a man to write 
on a subject which he professes to be totally 
ignorant of; and in addition to this, your cor- 
respondent Mr. Thorpe, in his letter of January 
3d, seems disposed to doubt the veracity of one 
who has planted and used mangel wurtzel for 
several years past; however, it is done openly, 
and in an inoffensive manner, therefore I freely 
forgive him. 

I have neither leisure nor inclination to enter 
into a controversy with Mr. 'T. but I deem it 
necessary to answer his letter of the 3d inst. 
and to repeat, for his satisfaction, if he pleases, 
that “I weighed five wether sheep, and put 
them into a barn, as stated in my letter of the 
12th ult. and in that situation they were regu- 
larly supplied with 25 lbs. of mangel wurtzel, 
oo than three roots) and five lbs. of good hay 

uring every 24 hours, for each sheep, and this 
continued for five successive weeks, at the ex- 
piration of which time they were weighed out, 
and had gained upon an average eight lbs. per 
quarter.” It seems to strike Mr. T. with won- 
der, that animals should gain so much more 
than he states they would gain, when at grass 
in the month of May and the following months ; 
but when it is considered that the sheep were 
penned up in a warm barn, and without the 
possibility of exercise, they were much ona 
footing with pigs in a stye, fed on barley meal 
and pease, or like. unto turkeys, if crammed 
with the best Carolina rice. It is not at all 
extraordinary for animals having an aptitude to 
fattes, to make still greater progress when fed 
on such a sweet succulent root as mangel wurt- 
zel, corrected with a little good hay. Mr. T. 
pleads his being a novice in the cultivation and 
general knowledge of the root; therefore, un- 
der such circamstances, it may be difficult for 
any one to convince him of its extraordinary 
properties ; it is possessed of greater specific 
gravity than that valuable root, the Swede tur- 
nip. Perhaps Mr. T. is unacquainted with the 
fact, that during the reign of that enterprizing 
man, Bonaparte, he passed a law, that all far- 
mers in Flanders should set apart a portion of 
their farms for the cultivation of this root, for 
the purpose of making sugar, and which exper- 
iment more than equalled his most sanguine ex- 
pectations. Good sugar was produced at one 
shilling per pound, when at the same time West 
India sugar was selling in France at five shil- 
lings per pound.* ‘This circumstance will give 
Mr. T. some idea of the nutritious quality of 
the mangel wurtzel. With regard to the man- 
ner of cultivation, I must leave that to the able 
hand of your correspondent Mr. Addams, whe 
has, I think, promised to give it to us in detail ; 
but as the method ! pursucd last seasom may be 
additional information, I will briefly state it— 
The land (a sandy soil) was prepared as for 
Swede turnips, good rotten dung placed in drills 
18 inches distance in the rows, and my plants 
were ful] 12 inches apart; the seeds were plant- 
ed the last week in April, not exceeding two 
inches under the surface, with a small planting 
stick, taking care not to put more than one pod 
(which contains more than one seed) in each 





* See that entertaining work Radcliffe’s Agriculture 
of Flanders. 





hole ; the plants make their appearance in about 
2t days; and when about the size of cabbage 
plants, care was taken that only one plant re- 
mained in a hole; they were kept clean by a 
single horse hoe in the rows, and hand weeding 
between the plants; after having had immense 
quantities of the large leaves taken from them 
during the last four months they were in the 
ground, they were pulled up about the end of 
November, (but this greatly depends on the 
season) and placed in heaps in the open ground 
and covered with straw and earth similar to 
potatoes ; some I placed in an out-house, but | 
think it matters not which. What remained in 
the month of April following, were as fresh as 
when taken up; but what adds greatly to ihe 
value of this root is, that it is taken up in time 
to put in wheat, and the land is in very high 
tilth to receive it. It gives me pleasure, Mr. 
Editor, to be the means of drawing forth obser- 
vations on the cultivation and use of a root that 
promises to be of incalculable value to the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, provided we have equal protec- 
tion with the trading and commercial interests. 
I remain your well wisher. 


From the American Farmer. 


ON THE VARIOUS WAYS OF PREPARING AND 
EMPLOYING INDIAN CORN, 


There are many things the rich have no 
need to think of, which would be of infinite ad- 
vantage to the poor, if they had the knowledge 
necessary to turn that product of their labor 
they have most in their power, to their own 
comfort. You may perhaps smile when you 
perceive this preamble is to usher into notice 
the virtues of Indian Corn. I will allow you to 
do so, if you can find in my enumeration one 
use to which I put that valuable grain, worthy 
of being more generally known. In order to 
swell the list, I mention some of the purposes 
for which it is used, that are known to every 
one, before I enter into the detail of preparing 
a dish which I consider the best, healthiest, and 
most palatable food we have. I will begin with 
it before the seed is perfectly formed; it can 
then be made, if properly done, a fine pickle. 
We all know how delicious roasting ears are ; 
when fit for this use it will make a superior 
starch ; if scalded and dried you may have roast- 
ing ears in the middle of winter. When the grain 
is hardened, you have food for all the domestic 
animals in the shocks, tops, &c. The leaves of 
the shock or husk, by slitting them finely, make 
excellent matrasses er under beds. The flour 
or meal of the grain is the most wholesome we 
use; | need only mention a few of the ways in 
which it is managed in this state, for I should 
never have done were I only to give you the 
receipts for making the various kinds of corn 
bread common in this part of the country. A 
fayorite way of making corn bread with us, is 
to make a batter with meal, milk, eggs, and a 
little shortning,* about the consistence of that 
for pouud cake, which it resembles in appear- 
ance when baked in tins commonly used for 
that purpose. In making light bread by mixing 
the wheat flour and yeast with mush, we con- 
sider it-adds much to the sweetness and whole- 
someness of the bread ; we likewise in all grid- 
dle cakes, mix meal with wheat flour as tending 


*A word in Domestic Cookery which implies that 
butter, lard, or oil, may be used. 





to make them lighter, with fewer eggs than 
they would take with wheat flour alone—in 
short, we use corn meal on all occasions either 
with or without wheat flour—not because we 
have not flour sufficient, but because we prefer 
meal. I can assure my fair countrywomen they 
need not apply to quacks or perfumers, or (| 
forget what they call them,) I mean those for. 
eigners who vend poisons, under the pretence 
of rendering those that use them more beauti- 
ful; and recommend them, because a few worn 
out old women have made out, by attending to 
nothing else but the application of various arts 
to hide their deformity for a short time, who 
having no beauty to endanger, cannot fear the 
consequences. I! say those who do believe in 
the virtues of cosmetics will find my favorite 
corn meal superior to all the washes, de Main- 
tenon, &e:. &c. It will render the skin smooth. 
transparent and white—and withal it is perfect- 
ly safe. Only let them try it instead of going 
to one of those venders aforesaid, and spending 
two or three dollars for a nostrum, which at 
best will only be of transitory benefit, leaving 
a lasting ill effect ; let them put over the fire a 
pint of water, when it boils stir in as much fine 
corn meal as will make it the consistence of 
paste—when cooling they may add a spoon full 
of honey and a little rose water, though the 
latter articles are not necessary—let them use 
this paste, or as I vulgarly call it, musk, instead 
of soap every time they perform their morning 
and evening ablution’, or, in other words, wash 
themselves. I venture to affirm their complex- 
ions will derive more advantage from the ap- 
plication of this paste, than any of those washes 
which they pay so high for. 

I come now to the preparation of the grain, 
which I believe is not as generally known as it 
ought to be, considering its excellence. It is 
what we call lyed hommony ; we likewise have 


the best hommony and small-hemmony, both of 


which are common, are fine dishes, and supe- 
rior to rice, when properly managed; but the 
lyed hommony is preferred by every one who 
is accustomed to it, as being more wholesome 
and more palatable. It is prepared by boiling 
the white field corn in ashes and water, until 
the husk or skin of the grain is loosened, which 
will be the case in a few minutes, and it is ne- 
cessary to pay attention that it does not remain 
too long in the ashes, as it will by that means 
taste of the lye ; so soon as the husk is loosen- 
ed, it must be washed and rubbed through the 
hands in cold water until the grain is cleansed 
from the ashes and skin; it may then be dried 
to make use of at any time, or boiled immedi- 
ately if wanted. When ready to be cooked for 
the table, it must be scalded and put over to 
buil in plenty of water, observing always to 
keep sufficient hot water ready to add to it as 
the first boils away. The grain bursts open 
into a white ball and becomes soft when suffi- 
ciently done. .This is the manner we boil it 
to eat with milk or cream, either warm or cold. 
It is also used in this country by the Indians 
and Creole boatmen, who prefer it to any thing 
else in a soup, by putting the corn over with a 
piece of beef or pork, leaving the water in it 
which makes the soup—in the other-case the 
grain is taken out of the water. A yankee ac- 
quaintance of mine who knew nothing of hom- 
mony, has become so fond of this dish as to de- 
clare lyed hommony and milk to be preferable 
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to the best sweet meats and cream that can be 
had, and I doubt not some there are who would 
think the same, were they equally to make the 
trial. I have been induced to write the pre- 
ceding. A MISSOURI FARMER’S WIFE. 
== 

A GREAT CONVENIENCE FOR GOOD HOUSEWIVES. 

Daniel Richardson, an ingenious and respect- 
able mechanic, has brought to great perfection 
the Rerricerator, or Portable Ice House. Good 
housewives can only calculate the many useful 
and economical purposes to which this contriv- 
ance may be applied. The improvements made 
by Mr. Richardson, have so far perfected the 
Refrigerator, that it may now be fully relied 
upon for keeping batter, milk, meat, eggs, fruit, 
vegetables, or any article of household consump- 
tion, perfectly cool, tresh and pure. All the 


‘above named articles may be preserved in these 


machines as long as desirable, perfectly sweet, 
clean and free from taint. The Refrigerator 
may be deposited in the cellar, in the garret, 
in any part of the house, or even in the open 
sun, without any perceptible injury to the con- 
tents; it does not require to be replenished 
with ice, more than once in three days, during 
the hottest season ; and it is attended with ano- 
ther advantage—complete security against ev- 
ery species of vermin, to which it is totally in- 
accessible, and in winter it will keep any article 
from freezing, that is deposited in it. Every 
family ought to have one—the price is from 
$15 to $25, according to size—and the manu- 
factory is in East street, Baltimore.—<bid. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
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The Farmer’s and Gardener’s Remembrancer. 


JUNE. 

Fierp cuttrure oF Cappaces.—Mr. A. Young 
has observed that C.bbages “ flourish to very 
great profit on all good soils, and have the par- 
ticular property te enable the farmers of clays 
and wet loams, to winter more cattle than those 
of lighter lands can effect, by means of that ex- 
cellent root, the turnip. The great evil of clay 
farms used to be the Want of green winter food, 
which confined their stocks to hay alone, and 
consequently prevented their reaping those ex- 
tended articles of profit that arise from numer- 
ous heads of cattle; and, besides the immediate 
benefit from the cattle, they lost also the op- 
portunity of raising large quantities of dung, 
which can never be effected so well as by keep- 
ing cattle. But all these evils are by the cab- 
bage culture remedied.” There is another ad- 
vantage attending cabbages which make them 
highly eligible on all farms, which is their last- 
ing for sheep food longer in the spring. Ruta 
baga, together with some sorts of cabbages, 
are in perfection in April, and last even to the 
latter part of May, the most pinching period of 
7 year. ‘Turnips, it is said, will not last so 

ong. 

The author of “ Practical Agriculture” ad- 
vises, that * as the roots of the plants run deep 
and stand in need of a large portion of nourish- 
ment, the soil should be well loosened to a good 
depth. As near as possible to the time of plant- 
ing, the ground should be well harrowed over, 
aud a suitable proportion of good stable manure 
applied, as from fifteen to twenty-three horse 
cart loads to the acre; or where composts are 














made use of, from twenty to thirty.’ We have 
been told by a gentleman, who says he speaks 
from experience, that ashes, lime, and plaster 
of paris, mixed with stable or other manure, 
and spread on land designed for cabbages, will 
prevent a disease in the plant called the fumble 
foot, in which the roots swell and become knob- 
by, and the plant attains but a small and imper- 
fect growth. Cabbages are said to grow well 
in drained swamps, without any manure. Hog 
manure is recommended by Dr. Deane, but we 
have been informed that it is apt to harbor in- 
sects and cause the fumble foot, unless it is 
mixed with lime or ashes. 


Some drop the seeds in the hills where the 
cabbages are to grow, by which means they 
escape the trouble of transplanting, a process 
in which they are in some measure stinted.——| 
Mr. Bordley relates an experiment, in which he | 
‘compared cabbages transplanted with others. 
not once moved. The unmoved grew, and were | 
better than the moved.” Dr. Deane, on the| 
contrary, declares, “1 have tried both ways, | 
and on the whole I prefer transplanting.” Mr. | 
Cobbett says, that “‘ to have fine cabbages of 
any sort, they must be twice transplanted. First 
they should be taken from the seed bed, (where 
they have been sown in beds near to each other) 
and put out into fresh dug well broken ground, | 
at six inches apart every way. This is called 
pricking out. By standing here about fifteen or 
twenty days, they get straight, and stand strong, 
erect, and have a strait and stout stem. Out of 
this plantation they come all of a size ; the roots 
of all are in the same state, and they strike | 
quicker into the ground where they stand for a| 
crop.” The expense and trouble of this opera-| 


tion (even if there are no other objections to it) | 
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This last spring it was ploughed once. In June 
it was ploughed again, and struck into furrows 
from 25 to 3 feet apart. I then dropped leach- 
ed ashes into the furrows, one shovel full mak- 
ing 3 or 4 hills 15 or 20 inches apart; it was 
then mixed with the loam and covered; a boy 
followed with the seed, and penetrated the hill 
with his thumb and finger, and deposited three 
or four seeds. This was performed the latter 
part ef June. ‘They were afterwards weeded 
and thinned as convenience suited, probably 
equal to three dressings.”"* This would have 
been called a large crop in England, where 
twenty-five tons to an acre is considered an ay- 
erage crop. 

Although it might be as well, perhaps, to sow 
the seeds of cabbages where the plants are ex- 
pected to obtain their growth, yet as transplant- 
ing them is most customary, and in some cases 
most expedient, it may not be amiss to give 
some observations cn this mode of cultivating 
this vegetable. Mr. Cobbett has the following 
directions for conducting this process : 

“* Dig the plants up, that is, loosen the ground 
under them with a spade, to prevent their being 
stripped too much of their roots. The setting 
stick should be the upper part of a spade or 
shovel handle. The eye of the spade is the 
handle of the stick. From the bottom of the 
eye to the point of the stick should be about 
nine inches in length. The stick should not be 
tapering, but nearly of equal thickness all the 
way down to within an inch and an half of the 
point, where it must be tapered off to the point. 
If the wood be cut away all round to the thick- 
ness of a dollar, and iron put round in its stead, 
it makes a very complete tool. The iron be- 
comes bright, and the earth does not adhere to 


will probably prevent its general adoption in| it, as it does to wood. Having the plant in one 


‘the United States. Rees’. Cyclopedia informs | hand, and the stick in the other, make a hole 


hat ae rice ane the te i ble the ret a reais Pa 
akewell, and since employed by other culti-| weg th ’ 
ao ch the cng of mig Pre mn be. evel ih ih ten 
or a suitable moist time for setting out the ’ ‘ 
plants, and the danger of their not succeeding | 4 a a be pen = pong ag ted “rr 
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of drilling the seed in where the plants are to : » Or be wash- 
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une, and the following month. e do not} 
believe there would exist any necessity for | cabbage, and stems of all the cabbage kind, send 
transplanting cabbages, in order to make Cpe abeged iia 40 ee ae are a 
stems “straight and stout, according to Mr.) he 6 é 3 & ° 1S good, 
Cobbett’s directions, if the plants were not ori-| therefore, Mf P ant as 7h as you can without 
ginally sown too thick, or were properly thin-|i9Juty to the leaves. The next consideration 





: ; - The 
en ee ae Seary pocned 6 ee ee cae hole is made deeper than the length of the root, 
but the root should not be bent at the point if 
it can be avoided. Then, while one hand holds 
the plant, with its root in the hole, the other 
hand applies the setting stick to the earth on 
one side of the hole, the stick being held in 
such a way as to form a sharp triangle with the 
plant. Then pushing the stick down so that 
its point go a little deeper than the point of the 
root, and giving it a little twist, it presses the 
earth against the point or bottom of the root. 
And thus all is safe, and the plant is sure to 
grow. The general, and almost universal fault 
is, that the planter, when he has put the root 
into the hole, draws the earth up against the 
upper pes of the root, and if he press pretty 
well there, he thinks that the plant is well 
done. But it is the point of the root against 


English writer says, “* Much injury frequently 
arises to young cabbage plants from the seed 
being sown too thick; care should therefore be 
taken to have them properly thianed out when- 
ever they come up in too thick a manner.” — 
Probably if the plants were sowed in the hills 
where they are intended to grow for a crop, 
and thinned out in due season, they would grow 
as straight and as stout as if they had been sev- 
eral times transplanted. 

Mr. Francis Winship, of Brighton, Mass. in 
the year 1820, raised thirty-two tons and two 
hundred weight of cabbages from one acre of 
land. The following is his account of the mode 
of its culture :— The land on which the cab- 
bages grew, is the same on which the plough- 
ing match took place in the year 1817, was 
cultivated with corn and potatoes in the year, 
1818, and with potatoes in the year 1619.—| 





is the fastening of the plant in the ground. 


* Mass. Agricultural Repository, vol, vi, p. 257. 
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which the earth ought to be pressed, for there | well mixed, by the aid of a gentle heat, sprin- 
the fibres are; and if they do not touch the earth |kle the insects with the liquor, and it will in- 


closely, the plant will not thrive. To know | 
whether you have fastened the plant well in 
the ground, take the tip of one of the leaves of 
the plant between your finger and thumb; give 
a pull; if the plant resist the pull so far as for 
the bit of leaf to come away, the plant is prop- 
erly fastened in the ground; but, if the pull 
bring up the plant, then you may be sure that 
the planting is not well done. The point of 
the stick ought to twist and press the earth up| 
close to the point of the root ; so that there be 
no hollow there. Pressing the earth against the 
stem of the plant is of little use."* The same 
writer directs to “ choose a dry time for your 
transplanting, for this reason; if your plants are | 
put into wet ground, the setting stick squeezes | 
the earth up against the earth in a@ mortar like 
state ; the sun comes and bakes this mortar into 
a hard glazed clod; the hole also, made with 
the stick is smooth upon its sides, and presents 
an impenetrable substance to the roots and fibres 
ef the plant, and thus the vegetation is greatly 
checked ; but when plants are set in dry earth 
the reverse of all this is true, and the fresh 
earth will supply moisture under any degree of 
drought.” 

In procuring seed for raisin® young cabbage 
plants, great care should be taken that it be ob- 
tained from the most perfect plants of the dif- 
ferent kinds, and such as have seeded without 
any other variety .of the same tribe blowing 
near them. The plants intended for seed should 
therefore be set out by themselves, at a distance 
from others. New seed should be preferred, 
as it vegetates quicker, and is more to be de- 
pended on. , 

Cabbage plants are very liable to be attacked 
by insects. ‘The grub, or black worm, in the 
night, eats off the stalks just above the ground, 
and buries itself in the soil as soon as the sun 
rises. Dr. Deane says a little circle of lime, 
or rock-weed round the plant, will preserve 
them, and recommends digging for the worm 
near the place which shews the marks of its 
ravages, and destroying it. Some recommend 
whipping the plant with green elder bushes. 
Scalding the hills, and then enclosing them with 
boards, bark or shingles, would.be an effectual 
but a troublesome mode of securing the plants, 
The Economical Journal of France gives the 
following method, which it states is infallible, 
to guard not only against caterpillars, but all 
other insects which infest cabbages or other 
vegetables, ‘ Sow with hemp all the borders 
of the greund where the cabbage is planted ; 
and, although the neighborhood be infested 
with caterpillars, the space enclosed by the 
hemp will be perfectly free, and not one of the 
vermin will approach it.” A gentleman told 
us that he preserved his cabbage plants per- 
fectly free from worms, bugs and flies, by dib- 
bling small holes in the ground near the plants 
and filling the holes with water which had been 
poured boiling hot on elder leaves and suffered 
to stand till cool. If this is always effectual, 
nothing cheaper or easier of application can. be 
devised. The following is recommended by a 
foreign journal. “ Take a pound and three 
quarters of soap, the same yard of flowers 
of sulphur, two pounds of puff balls, and fifteen 
gallons of water. When the whole has been 








* American Gardener, par. 261. 


stantly kill them. Salt, sowed over the ground 


in moderate quantities, will destroy insects and 
prove beneficial to vegetation. Too much salt 
will injure vegetation and render the ground 
barren for several seasons, and so will too great 
a quantity of dung, or almost any other manure. 
Sir John Sinclair says that salt in small quanti- 
ties is useful as a preventive against insects ; 
and it was ascertained by a series of experi- 
ments by the Rev. Dr. Cartwright, detailed in 
communications to the Board of Agriculture, 
that a mixture of salt and soot was preferable 
to any other manure. Eight bushels to an acre 
has been applied in England on sour rusby land 
with a beneficial effect. One half that quantity 
would probably be sufficient in most cases, and 
we have no doubt would prove an effectual an- 
tidote against insects of all kinds. 

Creanse your Cettans.—If you wish to live 
out half your days, be careful not to be in the 
habit of breathing the gasses of putrefaction, 
vegetable or animal. We do not pretend to 
say whether a parcel of rotten and rotting po- 
tatoes, cabbages, turnips, and other vegetables, 


‘| decaying in a cellar will produce what is called 


yellow fever or not. Buta kind of fever may 
be manufactured from vegetable or animal pu- 
trefaction, which may prove as fatal, though 
perhaps not quite so rapid in its progress, as 
the genuine plague of the West Indies, or the 
Levant. Beef brine, or pork brine, suffered to 
stand too long, becomes very offensive, and 
whatever offends the sense of smelling is inju- 
rious to the health. We have been assured by 
physicians of eminence, that they have every 
reason for believing that bilious or typhus fevers 
of a malignant and fatal kind, have originated 
from sources of this description. Dead rats or 
mice, in a wall or ceiling, are detrimental to 
health, as well as offensive. We very much 
doubt whether any thing effectual can be done 
to counteract the effects of their effluvia, unless 
the substances themselves can be come at, and 
removed. The following has been recommend- 
ed as an effectual mode of freeing a room from 
the offensive smell occasioned by a dead rat or 
other animal :—“ Takea small earthen vessel 
or gallipot, into which put a little salt petre, 
more or less according to the size of the room; 
pour upon this a sufficient quantity of sulphuric 
acid [oil of vitriol] so as completely to saturate 
it, and shut the room up closely for an hour, in 
which time it will be found to be perfectly free 
from the offensive smeil.” 

Dr. Thomas Cooper gives the following di- 
rections for purifying apartments of noxious air: 
“ Some common spirit of salt may be kept in 
one bottle, and some manganese in another ; 
the manganese may be strewed on a plate or 
large saucer, and this may be placed over boil- 
ing water, a chafing dish of coals, or a small 
lamp ; the spirit of salt may be poured on the 
manganese, when the chlorine gas will be ex- 
tricated by the heat. It will be pradent to go 
out of the room and avoid the fumes, which 
bring on very obstinate codghing. After a short 
time, the room may be ventilated, and then 
washed, and whité washed.” 


COL. JAQUES’ BREED OF CATTLE. 
In our paper of the 19th ult. p. 302, we took 





some notice of the improved breed of catile, own- 


ed by Col. Jaques, of Charlestown, and the sale 
of a bull, which formerly belonged to that gen- 
tleman, to the Montreal Agricultural Society, 
for the sum of $500. The Canadian Courant 
of the 3d inst. bas copied the notice alluded to, 
and accompanied its insertion with the follow- 
ing remarks, which shew that the introduction 
of that species of stock into Canada is consider- 
ed as an acquisition to the Province. 
“ The attention which is paid to select the 
best breed of stock, wherever they can be found, 
will render very great advantage to the coun- 
try ; it is true neat cattle are plentiful, but they 
are very light, and a small ox requires the same 
care to raise and fat as a large one, but cannot 
yield the same profit. Therefore it is but jus- 
tice to remark that the efforts of our Agricul- 
tural Society to import so fine a Bull of the 
short-horn or Teeswater stock, with a view to 
improve our breed of cattle, deserve great 
commendation. ‘Time has demonstrated that 
the farmers must turn their attention to raising 
of good stock, and give up the idea of a contin- 
ued aration. Ifa view is taken of the articles 
imported into this Province, which can be fur- 
nised by the farmers, it will be perceived that 
the most profitable part of farming is engrossed 
by the Americans, the duration of which de- 
pends on our own exertions.” 

Since writing the above, we have seen an 
article in the same paper of the 10th inst. set- 


cattle, from which we extract the following: 

“ This animal has by far exceeded in appear- 
ance, and apparently good qualities, any expec- 
tation of them that could have been anticipated, 
and as it may afford some gratification to those 
who feel an interest in the object contemplated 
by his introduction into the country, to be made 
acquainted with his pedigree, they offer the 
following as a statement of it, which they be- 
lieve, from the most particular inquiry, to be 
perfectly correct. 

“ Ecuirse was sired by the full blooded Eng- 
lish bull Celebs, the property of Samuel Jaques, 
Esq. and is out of the English cow Flora, both 
of which were imported from England, when 
young, by Cornelius Coolidge, Esq. in 1818. 

Eclipse was calved 3d July, 1821; he is the 
third calf from Flora, and obtained the first 
premium from the Massachasetts Agricultural 
Society, at the Brighton Show, in October last, 
then only 15 months old, and weighed 1243 lbs 

Ceelebs is a direct descendant from the first 
blood in England ; his grandsire was the famous 
bull ‘“* Comet,”’ that was sold at the public sale 
of Charles Collings, Esq. at Ketton, in 1810, six 
years old, for 1000 guineas ; his sire the “ Her- 
cules,” from a first rate Holderness Cow* of 
Mr. Mason’s, of Darlington ; his grandame from 
Sir H. Vane’s stock ; his dame got by the noted 
bull Wellington, the property of Mr. Collings.” 

The breed is remarkable for its mildness of 
temper, and possesses the three most desirable 
qualities, viz. in affording the greatest quantity 
of Beet, Tallow and Milk. 





*The Holderness breed is celebrated for giving 2 
great quantity of Milk, and the cows generally give 
from 24 to 36 quarts per day.— Rees’ Cyclopedia. 

(<7 Col. Jaques hias still on hand, for sale or 
to let, at his residence in Charlestown, three 
half-blooded bulls, one year old this month, from 





first rate native cows, sired by Ceelebs. 


ting forth the good qualities of this breed ot 
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LONG WOOLLED SHEEP. 
Four fine ewe Sheep, of the long woolled breed, 


similar to the Bakewell, Dishley, or Leicester 


breed, have lately been imported from fhe 
Netherlands, by Capt. David Low, of Boston, 
and are now owned by Col. Jaques, of Charles- 
town. Sheep of this kind are highly valued in 
Europe for their heavy carcasses for mutton, 
and the length and excellent qualities of their 
fleeces, which are absolutely indispensable for 
the production of worsted manufactures. They 
are of the same sort with those imported by 
the Hon. Thomas H. Perkins, for which that 
gentleman received a premium at the last Cat- 
tle Show at Brighton. 
HESSIAN FLY. 
The remedy for the Hessian Fly, suggested 
by our correspondent B, page 347, of this day’s 
paper, deserves attention, and repeated experi- 
ment. It has been tried in the Southern States, 
but we believe without success. A writer in 
the American Farmer, vol. ii, p- 127, says, “1 
am of opinion that the fly deposits in the cen- 
tral blade in a few days or hours after the wheat 
comes up, and is surely moored in its fast hold 
before the wheat would bear grazing ; and that 
they continue to deposit as long as they liye I 
have no doubt. In our section of the country, 
wheat, if attacked by the fly, evidently declines 
by the time the blades make their appearance. 
If this idea be correct, grazing can have no 
other than a destructive tendency. Iam not 
acquainted with any stock, except sheep or 
horses, that can bite a blade of wheat at that 
early stage of its growth below the egg of the 
fly; nor do I believe that grazing would in the 
least insure any benefit, if every blade in the 
field could be swallowed, with all the eggs on 
them, unless the stock were so fortunate as to 
take into their mouths at the same time, all the 
flies at work.” 

Dr. Isaac Chapman, in a communication read 
before the Agricultural Society of Buck’s Coun- 
ty, Penn. says that there are two generations 
of these flies. The first lay their eggs the lat- 
ter part of April and beginning of May; and 
the second generation lay their eggs the latter 
part of August, and in September to the 20th. 
If the wheat, by being cropped, or bitten close 
in autumn, should escape the fly during that 
season, it might, notwithstanding, suffer in the 
spring, uiless the cropping was continued till 
the fly disappeared. And it is to be feared that 
so much cropping would weaken the plants to 
such a degree that the remedy would prove as 
bad as the disease. Still, if experiments in 
Maine have proved the utility of grazing wheat 
land as a security against the fly, the practice 
should be continued; for fact should prevail 
over theory. We have always understood that 
the best remedies against the fly are rich and 
well manured soil, and top dressings of soot, 
ashes, plaster, &c. which, by giving a rapid 
growth to the wheat, soon put it out of the way 
of the insect. 

a . ii } , 
Parsnips-may be raised to great advantage as a sec- 
ond crop to peas; the seed to be sowed when the. peas 
are. The writer of this has been in this practice for 
several years, and has generally found the crop of parse 
nips thus raised quite as large, and frequently larger, 
than those raised in beds by themselves. The peas 
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MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE, 

The Legislature of this Commonwealth assembled at 
the State House in this city on Wednesday. The Hon. 
Nathaniel Silsbee, of Salem, was elected President of 
the Senate, and William C. Jarvis, Esq. of Pittsfield, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. The Gov- 
ernor and Lieut. Governor, together with the Council 
and the two branches of the Legislature, were escorted 
in procession to the Old South by the Independent Ca- 
dets, under Lieut. Col. Otis, where the annual Election 
Sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Thayer, of Lan- 
caster. After the exercises at the Meeting House were 
concluded, the procession returned to the State House, 
and the two branches adjourned. On Thursday the 
votes for Governor and Lieut. Governor were counted, 
and were for the Hon. Wm. Eustis 34,402; Hon. H.| 
G. Otis 30,171 ; scattering 754. The votes for Lieut. 
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Astonishing Ascumulation.—in England, a pound 
of crude iron costs a half/penny ; it is converted into 
steel, that steel ig made into watch springs, every one 
of which is sold for a half guinca, and we ighs only the 
tenth of a grain ; after de ducting for waste, there are 
in a pound 7000 grains—it therefore affords steel for 
70,000 watch springs, the value of which, at half a 
guinea each, is thirty-five thousand guineas, 








(7 Of the nwnbers of the N. E. Farmer alreu- 
dy published, only forty sets remain on hand, and 
they are daily called for. Those, therefore, who 
wish for the first volune complete, must apply 
immediately. May 24. 
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Salem Gaz. 
The donations to benevolent societies in our country 
the last year, were between two an@ three hundred 
thousand dollars. Of this sum $59,000 were received 
by the American Board for Foreign Missions; and 17 
thousand by the American Education Society. 

Mineral Spring.—We learn that a mineral spring 
has lately come into notice, which is situated in Brad- 
ford, East Parish, Mass. about a mile from the Merri- 
mac Academy. The waters of this spring are evidently 
impregnated with iron and sulphur, and have given 
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Governor were about the same with those for Gover- D. a >. Cc. 
nor, and the Hon. Levi Lincouin was elected by about | ASHES, pot, 1st qual. jton. 155 OC/160 00 
the same majority. Both Houses adjourned at an early | ; pearl do. 155 00/160 00 
hour, in consequence of the death of the Hon. John | ay are me 9 5 a ; - 
ouhid ¥ ss, 2 wt. bi. ¢ o 
Phillips, a Senator from Suffolk. ’ cated No 1. 8 60 8 95 
. i, Kem 6 75) 7 00 
FOREIGN. BUTTER, inspect. 1st qual. Ib. 13 4 
It is almost as difficult to extract truth from the mass “© 2d qual. 10 11 
of matter with which we are presented in our imported small kegs, family, 15 16 
and manufactured journals, as it would be to obtain CHEESE, newmilk . . . . 7 9 
sunbeams from cucumbers, according to the recipe of | FLAX hy ae 8 9 
Swift. The French despatches represent that the pro-| FLAX SEED =, tar sab 85 90 
gress of the invaders is scarcely interrupted by a shew FLOUR, Baltimore, superfine, bbl.| 7 75] 7 87 
of opposition ; but by what we can learn from other Genessee ... 775) 7 87 
sources, we are led to conclude that the French meet Rye, best 5 OO} 5 50 
with very serious losses in their progress. In the first GRAIN, Rye bush 72 75 
attack of the French on the fortress of St. Sebastian, Corn 65 70 
the soldiers are said to have distinguished themselves Barley 68 70 
to such a degree, that the Duke d’Angouleme distri- Oats ee ats 40 42 
buted crosses of honor to them with his own hands. | HOGS? LARD, Ist sort . lb. 4 
The Spaniards having observed them from their fort, | HOPS, No 1, - - 10 12 
ordered forward a 24 pounder, but they were so slow pate smal ada ee iain cask} 1 25} 1 50 
in mounting it that the Duke had time to leave the | OIL, Linseed. American gal. 65 00 
ground. When fired off the ball passed thro’ a house! PLAISTER PARIS ton. 3 00} 3 25 
and struck a platoon precisely on the spot where the | PORK, Navy Mess ; bbl. | 12 00} 12 50 
Duke had been distributing his decorations, and killed | Bone Middlings . 14 00) 14 50 
and wounded fifteen men. Cargo, No 1, 12 00} 12 50 
Cargo, No 2, 11 O00) 11 50 
Portable Army Mill.—Baron Cagniard de Latour, | SEEDS, Herd’s Grass bush} 2 00; 2 25 
who has already made some interesting discoveries in Clover... . . |[Ib. 8 9 
physics and mechanics, has exhibited to the King of } WOOL, Merino, full blood,washed 55 65 
France a Portable Army Mill, which, though it weighs | do do unwashed 4% 50 
no more than eight pounds, and hardly requires a mo- | do 3-4 washed 50 55 
ment to put it in motion, will grind in the course of do 1-2 do 40 45 
the day, grain enough to feed about a hundred men. Native . » do 3e 40 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 55 60 
New Hampshire Celebration.—On Wednesday, the | do Spinning, Ist sort 50 59 
2ist inst. the second Centennial Anniversary of the | 
first settlement of New Hampshire was celebrated ina} PROVISION MARKET. 
splendid style at Portsmouth. Prayers were offered by/ BEEF, best pieces . . . . | Ib. 8 9 
the Rev. President Tyler, of Dartmouth University. | PORK, fresh o! ta 3 7 9 
An Oration by Nathaniel A. Haven, Jr. Esq. was de-| VEAL, . . 6 7 
livered; and a Poem, by O. W. B. Peabody, Fsq.—|MUTTON, . . . . 5 7 
These performances, we are told, were elegant, chaste, POWERS, «. « 10 12 
classical, and replete with information. An elegant | BUTTER, keg & tub 15 16 
and convivial entertainment was given at Wildes’ tay- lump, best 18 20 
ern ; in the evening was the most splendid ball| EGGS, a | . doz. 12 13 
eve nessed in that place. Judge Story, of this MEAL, Rye, bush 78 80 
town, Hon. Mr. Webster, of Boston, and many other Indian, 75 
eminent characters, both of New Hampshire and other POTATOES, 4 45 
states, were present at this celebration, which calls up| CIDER, liquor, . Obl. | 1 5] 2 2% 
the memory of our heroic and worthy ancestors. HAY, best, ton. | 20 Of} 22 00 








TERMS OF THE FARMER. 

(> Published every Saturday, at Tarrxe Dotians 
per annum, payable at the end of the year—but those 
who pay within sizly days from the time of subscribing 
will be entitled to a deduction of Frrry Cents. 

No paper will be discontinued (unless at the 
discretion of the Publisher) until arrearages are paid. 

(<> Complete files from the commencement of the 
paper in August can be furnished. a 

(> Agents who procure seven subscribers, and be- 


come responsible for the payment, will be entitled to a 





considerable relief in cutaneous eruptions and bowel 





Protect them from the sun when smal!.—Commun’d. 
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complaints. 


copy gratis, and in the same proportion for a larger 
nmmber. 
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ODE TO INNOCENCE. 
*T was when the slow declining ray 
Had ting’d the cloud with evening gold ; 
No warbler pour’d the melting lay, 
No sound disturb’d the sleeping fold. 


When by a murm’ring rill reclin’d, 
Sat wrapt in thought a wand’ring swain ; 
Calm peace compos’d his musing mind, 
And thus he rais’d the flowing strain : 


‘* Hail, Innocence! celestial maid! 

What joys thy blushing charms reveal ! 
Sweet as the arbour’s cooling shade, 

And milder than the vernal gale. 


** On thee attends a radiant choir, 
Soft smiling peace, and downy rest ; 

With love, that prompts the warbling lyre, 
And hope, that sooths the throbbing breast. 


‘* Grant, Heavenly Power, thy peaceful sway 
May still my ruder thoughts control ; 

Thy hand to point my dubious way, 
Thy voice to soothe the melting soul. 


** Far in the shady sweet retreat, 

Let thought beguile the ling’ring hour ; 
Let quiet court the mossy seat, 

And twining olives form the bow’r. 


‘* Let dove-eyed peace her wreath bestow, 
And oft sit list’ning in the dale, 

While night’s sweet warbler from the bough 
Tells te the grove her plaintive tale. 


** Soft as in Delia’s snowy breast, 

Let each consenting passion move ; 
Let angels watch its silent rest, 

And all its blissful dreams be love !” 








From the Charleston Courier. 
THE SPANIEL AND THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 

The only daughter of a wealthy Miller of 
Spoletto, while playing with a large Spaniel, 
fell into the Tiber without the accident being 
perceived. The dog jumped immediately into 
ihe water—reached the little girl, and seizing 
her strongly by her garments, strove to bring 
her ashore; but her dress was too weak, and 
yielding to the water, the courageous dog was 
obliged to abandon his prize. 

Unable to succeed in an effort beyond his 
power, the desolate creature ran immediately 
to his master. Unfortunate man! he was yet 
ignorant of his calamity. The dog informs him 
of it by the most intelligent sign. Guided by a 
species of reason, he bore in his mouth the 
bonnet of his little mistress, and laid it with 
most piteous cries at the feet of his master.— 
The wretched father, overwhelmed with awful 
presentiments, exclaimed, at the distressing 
sight, “ Alas! my daughter.” Not, however, 
jJosing presence of mind at the calamity which 
his mute interpreter had so eloquently reveal- 
ed, he rushed to the bank of the river and 
threw himself precipitately into the stream. 
The faithful dog accompanies and guides him 
the distance of several hundred yards. Prodi- 
gious power of instinct! Singular and happy 
preservation! The Miller, once more a father, 
has again in his arms his beloved child, already 
carried far by the progress of the waves. She 
is rescued from death almost at the moment of 
expiring. Having reached the mill, with the 
father carrying the child in his arms, the Span- 
iel exhibited an equal anxiety with his master 


resses and joy. From that time he followed 


content, which indicated that this sensible ani- 
mal rejoiced in the benefits it had afforded. 


interested with them,” held on the 5th inst. at 


restored to life, he fawned upon her with ¢a- 


her always, and regarded her with a look of 


= 
From the Baltimore Federal Gazette. 
BEG BUG SOCIETY. 
At the last annual meeting of the ‘“ Female 
Society for the extirpation of Bed Bugs, and 
for ameliorating the condition of those who are 


the sign of the Buggaboo, Mrs. Priscilla Pillow 
was called to the chair, and Miss Sally Scratch 
was appointed Secretary pro tem. The annual 
report was then read— 

When on motion of Mrs. Sackingbottom, that 
the society do now proceed to the elegtion of 
officers for the ensuing year, seconded by Miss 
Betsey Bedcord, the business was entered upon 
forthwith, and on counting the ballots it appear- 
ed that the following officers were duly elected : 

Mrs. Rachel Ratsbane, President, 

Mrs. Bridget Bedpost, 

Miss Susanna Sheets, 

Miss Charity Coverlid, Cor. Secretary, 

Miss Sally Scratch, Rec. Secretary, 

Mrs. Rose Bloodgood, Treasurer. 

MANAGERS. 

Mrs. Priscilla Pillow, 

Mrs. C. Sublimate, 

Mrs. Lovey Whiskey, 

Miss Tacy Turpentine, 

Susan Soapit, 

Hannah Brush, 

Harriet Huntem, 

Dorothy Drownem, 

Patience Pinchem, 

Mary Mashem, 

Prudence Stopem, 

Ruth Rotem. 
On motion of Miss Maria Mite, 
Resolved, On account of the multiplicity of 
business which the members have on hand, in 
consequence of belonging to so many useful so- 
cieties, that the Monthly and Quarterly meet- 
ings of the Board be dispensed with. 

After some desultory conversation on a very 
delicate subject, which it would be improper to 
publish, it was 

Resolved, That in order to keep peace at home, 
the Treasurer be authorised to offer a premium 
of one hundred cents, for the best model of a 
machine for Darning Stockings, which may ren- 
der the superintendance of the ladies of the 
family, both old and young, unnecessary, to be 
decided on at the next annual meeting. 


SALLY SCRATCH, “*< 
pmnernomane em 
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The common method of drawing cylindrical 
wire, consists in forcing the metal through cir- 
cular openings in plates of iron, steel, or some 
other metal ; but it is soon observable that the 
hole geis wern or deformed, and that the wire 
then ceases t® have the desired regularity. Mr. 
Brookend6én, of London, has nearly remedied 
this inconvenience by passing the metalic thread 
through conical holes made in diamonds, rubies, 
sapphires, or other hard gems. It appears to 
be unimportant whether the wire be introduced 
at the large or the small opening of the conical 
hole, but the best results, upon the whole, are 
obtained when the wire is entered by the small- 


Vice Presidents, 


LAST WEEK’S OMISSIONS. 


Imported Bull.—The ship Magnet lately arrived at 
New York, has brought out a yearling bull of the short 
horned Durham breed. This animal was bred by Mr. 
Smith, of Dishley, Leicestershire, is descended from 
the celebrated bull Comet, sold in the year 1810, for 
one thousand guineas, and belongs to Mr. J. Brientnall, 
of Woodbridge, N. J. This bull is of the same stock 
from which originated the bulls Denton, owned by 
Stephen Williams, Esq. of Northborough, and Celebs, 
belonging to Col. Jaques, of Charlestown. 





Indian Corn preserved from Crows.—An experienced 
farmer in Connecticut states that pieces of cloth dipped 
in sulphur and grease, and placed upon poles about 
every 10 or 12 rods, through a piece of corn, will effec- 
tually secure it from the ravages of crows. He has 
practised this method with success the last seven years, 





Hessian Fly.—The National Intelligencer states that 
this insect has made great ravages in the wheat fields, 
in the counties of Frederick and Shenandoah, Va. 





Commodore Porter has addressed a letter to the Edi- 
tor of the N. York Evening Post, complaining of abuse 
in the newspapers, and declaring that there have been 
no piracies committed since his arrival on the coast, 
and that our commerce has been effectually protected 
by his squadron. 
The Robert Fulton, arrived at Charleston, from Ha- 
vana, brings dates to May 7. Every thing was quiet 
there. Com. Porter had visited Havana, but was not. 
noticed, in any way, by the authoritigs. 





Prize Question.—The Duke of Holstein Oldenbers 
has authorized the Medical College of Oldenberg to 
award the prize of 200 Holstein ducats for the best an- 
swers relative to the causes of yellow fever ; whethe: 
in the United States it resembles that of the tropica! 
climates; whether it is a specific disease, endemic, 
sporadic, contagious, and other points connected with 
its origin and results. The advertisement appears in 
the Philadelphia National Gazette. Dissertations are 
to be transmitted te George Frick, Esq. Baltimore, and 
will be received at Oldenberg prior to the Ist day of 
Oct. 1824. 

Lightning.—On the night of the 8th inst. the dwel- 
ling house of Mr. George Miller, of Lyme, Con. was 
struck with lightning and entirely consumed. Mr. M. 
his wife, and one other person were asleep at the time 
(about 11 o’clock,) and barely escaped, taking with 
them the beds on which they were sleeping. 





Mr. Sheldon Clark, of Oxford, has recently present- 
ed to Yale College the sum of $5000. This is the 
largest sum ever given to that Institution by any indi- 
vidual. 

Robberies and Murders.—The inhabitants of the 
southern section of Norfolk County, Vir. have been ex- 
tremely harassed by runaway negroes, who hide them- 
selves in forests, swamps, and other places difficult of 
access, and shoot the citizens while attending to their 
rural occupations. They have thus murdered several 
individuals. The militia have lately been ordered to 
patrol the woodlands and swamps in pursuit of these 
banditti. 

Extraordinary Haul.—Some men who were engaged 
in fishing for shad in the river Delaware, opposite Tin- 
icum Island, drew up one hundred and eleven sturgeon 
atone haul. These sturgeon (says the N. York Spec- 
tator,) probably made a mistake in their geography, 
and mistook the Delaware for the Hudson, and Phila: 
delphia for Albany. 

The celebrated Mr. Roscoe, of Liverpool, has re- 
.cently published a valuable work on Penal Jurispru- 
dence, in which he mentions that he has drawn liber- 
ally on American sources of information, and enumer- 
ates them. An interesting correspondence with Wm. 
Tudor, Esq. of Boston, is contained in the Appendix. 





A great fire has taken place at Constantinople. ll 
the quarters inhabited by the Christians, including the 
immense warehouses of the Franks, which are called 
the Treasure of the East, were a prey to an ocean of 
flames. A great number of Christians, of all sects, 
were cruelly massacred by the Janissaries and the 








for the fate of the girl; and when he saw her 


er base, and drawn through the larger one. 


Mussulman populace. 
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